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31 The care of the backward child—no matter what degree of 
backwardness—is one of the gravest responsibilities of society. 
2 The unfit child affects every other child in school, on the play- 
6 ground, anywhere in the community. It is just as important 
for neighbors to have the helpless child cared for as it is for 
1 his own parents. I’m going to try to tell you why. 
Perhaps you have a little son or daughter, apparently bright 
)3 enough about the house, running, talking, playing as any 


healthy child seems to do. Now and then someone complains 
of him. He fights with other children. He breaks up the 








36 games. He doesn’t seem to have any special plan of his own. 
He is just a disturber of the peace. It’s then you begin say- 
96 ing—‘‘Well, he’s very little yet; when he gets to school, when 
‘N he gets a little older, he’ll come along all right.” He goes to 
school; for a week or ten days all goes well, and then a note 
39 comes from the teacher: “Your child does not pay attention 
in school. He seems to dream. He loses his place. He annoys 
33 other children. Can you suggest anything that we can do to 
33 help him?” 
(2 You are surprised. Suggest anything that might help him? 
Why, that is what you hoped school might do. And now what? 
See the doctor? Well, the doctor looks the child over, and he 
20 says, “There’s nothing the matter with him. Might have his 
32 eyes examined. Just a little restless. Give him plenty to eat, 
46 lots of play in the open air. He'll be all right. He’ll grow out 
of it.” 
r) __* ‘This article is one of a series of broadcasts on the subject of Mental Deficiency os 
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Then the child goes back to school. No use. The story 
is repeated again and again. The child is left back. His com- 
panions leave him behind. And now he plays with younger 
children. The teachers give up. He is relegated to the back 
seat and there he stays, unless he disturbs the class. Then he 
begins to make the rounds of the clinics, the courts and the 
social machinery set for delinquents. All of this is costing 
money, anxiety, family discord, and nothing gained. The child 
remains as backward as he began. The older he grows the 
greater the failure. Soon he is a member of the gang and the 
tool of the clever leader. Finally he ends in the courts and is 
put into an institution. At last he has found a place of refuge. 


What can be done to save him and ourselves? Sometimes 
much; sometimes little. It depends upon the nature of the 
child’s de.iciency. One thing we must do. It is our bounden 
duty. We can give that child his chance. That means we must 
provide a place of education and training for him. Teachers 
ought to be specially trained for the education of backward chil- 
dren, schools ought to be specially equipped for their needs; 
that means the special classes, special teachers, special doctors, 
experts of all sorts. It costs money, but it is better to educate 
a backward child for usefulness than to let him degenerate into 
a criminal. It costs ever so much more to keep a boy in jail 
than it does to educate him in school. And beyond that, if he 
is educated he is useful, he becomes self-supporting. If he goes 
to jail he is never self-supporting; he is a permanent liability 
on the State. We must care for these backward children. It 
is the only sensible thing to do. We must train them for use- 
fulness. 


But there are children, so helpless that they never reach 
the school. They cannot learn to read or write, perhaps they 
can scarcely walk or talk. They could get about and play in 
the streets, but the other children won’t let them play. As a 
result, they find nobody to play with. The children of their 
own age withdraw from them, sometimes in silence, sometimes 
with loud scorn. The younger children tolerate them for a 
time, but soon they too draw away from them and leave the 
helpless ones to loneliness and despair. Don’t think that the 
child with the clouded mind does not suffer in his isolation. He 
too, wants the fellowship of children. 
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The parent says, “It’s a shame, the way those children 
treat my child. They are the meanest children I have ever seen. 
Their mothers ought to make them treat my child like a human 
being. My child is just as much entitled to play as theirs. 
They won’t even let him try to play. Never mind, I’ll take 
care of you, I’ll play with you. You needn’t care what they 
say or what they do. Come along, we'll go to the Zoo.” 

You and the child can’t live in the Zoo. He can’t play 
there. He can’t find child companionship there, and until he 
finds that, his life is empty, his soul is starved. No grown per- 
son, however devoted, can supply what a child needs, the com- 
panionship, the competition, the enjoyment of the give and take 
of childhood. How is the helpless child ever to get that? 

He can have it if he is sent to a school where children 
of his sort are gathered. ‘Oh, but I can’t send him away. He 
would die. He depends upon me almost entirely. Nobody else 
could understand him. Nobody else would do for him what I 
do. No, no, I couldn’t send him away.” 

If you have that idea, get rid of it as soon as you can, for 
your own sake and for the child’s sake. It is usually a denial 
of your own good sense. Why, your subconscious self has been 
telling you for a long time that you should rid yourself of a 
burden. Why deny it? Your good sense tells you otherwise. 
Does anyone dare say that a mother should personally care for 
a child when she knows she is unfit to care for him in the proper 
manner? That child needs expert understanding, expert care. 
Only those who have been trained, those who have experienced 
the reactions of such children, know what to do for them. Un- 
trained mothers make poor teachers of the mentally retarded 
children. The worst of teachers. They allow their emotions 
to sway them. 


They confuse their own feelings with those of their chil- 
dren. They think the child feels as they do. They think the 
child suffers as they do. They are afraid every minute the 
child is out of their sight, and they believe he, too, is afraid. 
They miss him sadly when he is away from home. They think 
he too misses home and mother. It’s all a mistake. The re- 
tarded child does not feel that way about it. 

Here’s a story. A mother, much against her will, placed 
her child in a school for backward children. The experts said 
to her, ‘He will do so much better if he is with other children. 
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He will lose most of this peevishness, idleness, hopelessness, 
He will be far happier. Let him live there. He’ll be better 
off when he doesn’t have to compete with his brothers and 
sisters.” 

She let him go and then she took to her bed. She was in 
agony of grief. She thought of his homesickness, his loneliness. 
She blamed herself for casting him out of the home. Then to 
set her mind at rest she visited the child. She found him dress- 
ed in overalls, busy as a bee, helping his companions load corn- 
stalks on the farm wagon. He was awkward enough about it, 
tripping over the trailing stalks, picking himself up again, but 
he managed to get a handful on the low wagon, and then he 
returned eagerly to get another load. He was happy. Happy 
as only a carefree child can be. 

“Donald, Donald,” she called. “Come speak to mother. 
I’ve come to see you, dear.” 

“Hullo, said Donald, his arms full of cornstalks, his legs 
struggling to free themselves from the tangle, “I am awful busy. 
Got to load this wagon ’fore dinner, I have.” Then he went 
his way. 

His mother wept. “He has forgotten me. My child has 
forgotten me.” Instead of rejoicing in his joy, she wept. May- 
be it’s human nature. If it is, it’s time to change. The need 
of these children comes first. The most important thing is that 
they have a chance to work and to play and to be happy. And 
this is not possible save in the school where they fit. 

My notion is something like this. All backward children 
who can be educated for usefulness ought to have the privilege 
of attending special classes in the public school where specially 
trained and wholly understanding teachers develop whatever 
power and talent they possess. Children who are not capable 
of learning useful work must be cared for in a suitable insti- 
tution. Home is not the place for them. 

When there are other children in the family they are press- 
ed into service to care for the afflicted one. His care is made 
a religious duty. He weighs on the minds of his brothers and 
sisters. By and by father and mother are old, they pass on. 
Brothers and sisters go, leave home to establish homes of their 
own. What of the helpless one? What becomes of him? He 
can’t go along. He will continue to be a cause of distress. All 
his life he has been a load on the family, a shadow on the home 
life. Is this to continue to the second and third generations? 
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Is a brother or sister to take up the cross? Are they to con- 
tinue to sacrifice that the helpless one may have, not happiness, 
he can never have that save with his equals, not happiness, but 
a mere existence, dull and monotonous? 

Would it not be better for all concerned if a fund were es- 
tablished for the maintenance of the helpless one, if he were 
put in a home school where he could live in comfort and happi- 
ness with people of his own intelligence and tastes and powers? 

It is all very well for parents to say they will take care of 
the helpless child. But suppose he survives them, what then? 
Who assumes the care of him? By that time it is too late to 
place him in a home school. He is set to a certain routine and 
it must not be disturbed. 

So I say, if you have a helpless one, establish a fund for his 
care. Buy a place for him in a good school where he can live 
out his years in peace. That will relieve you and best of all it 
will relieve the afflicted child. Know that he will be far happier 
among those of his own mental level, that he will be far better 
if cared for by trained experts who adjust his life to his com- 
prehension. Know that he will no longer be troubled by im- 
possible standards and that he will be safe from all harm, that 
he will be protected for life. 

For years I have known the work of the Training School 
at Vineland for the Feebleminded. It is more than a school, 
more than an institution. It is a way of life. Children of all 
degrees of backwardness find there a home, occupation, joy, 
instruction, and highly specialized care, all rendered in the spirit 
of loving service. I can say that because I know. I know the 
school, I know the people, I have seen the children, some of them 
bent with years, some of them just out of rompers, and all of 
them happy in having found a place where they fit, where they 
count, where they can shine as personalities. 

If you have a child who needs such care, search for a school 
like Vineland. If you are in a position to help such a child to 
go to such a school, send him there and confer merit upon your- 
self and joy upon him. If, by the magic of fortune, you have 
some money that you are going to leave behind you when you 
are through with this world and it’s worries, won’t you think 
of these schools and these children, and arrange to let that 
money serve a mentally distressed child for life? Achieve merit 
in the eyes of a child and you achieve merit in the eyes of man 
and of God. 
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The Village of Happiness* 


Stories of The Training School 
THE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT AND 
THE COMMITTEE ON PROVISION 


The Training School, our Village of Happiness, now that its 
self-imposed extension work on behalf of the feeble-minded was 
on a truly national basis, was able at last to readjust its burden 
of responsibility without relinquishing it. The “spirit” was still 
alive, that missionary spirit we have seen at work through all 
its history. The National Committee on Provision merely open- 
ed up the wider field and provided the means for more effective 
work in arousing and consolidating public interest on behalf 
of that army of stragglers civilization inevitably drags in its 
progress, seemingly in greater and greater numbers. 

The Training School created the “Village of Happiness” 
which was the germ from which has grown and developed, suc- 
cessively, those things we have heretofore narrated in the pro- 
gress of our stories. With unselfish devotion to its ideals no 
effort has been too great, no progress too slow, nor its faith in 
its mission never so faint as to cause it to falter or lose hope. 
The National Committee on Provision, drawing its faith and 
hope and inspiration more largely from this source than from 
any other, labored in the field it was organized to serve for four 
years, from 1915 to 1919. 

During those years it was a guiding and constructive in- 
fluence in every state of the Union and abroad. It preached 
but one doctrine—that of a better understanding of the feeble- 
minded and larger and better provision for their care, with 
eternal emphasis on the need for scientific research in the field 
of prevention. 

The Committee used its field staff of four experienced wo- 
men in psychological surveys which covered large sections of a 
* AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 


too, “belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
in as one who “belongs,” is no mean honor. 

The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 
comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 

—Joseph P. Byers 
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number of states where such work was needed and asked for. 
These surveys included counties, communities, schools and insti- 
tutions. When opportunity offered, the field staff preached the 
gospel of the feeble-minded to clubs, associations and other 
groups of citizens. They always worked under the immediate 
direction of state or other officials, or organized groups of citi- 
zens. Intensive work of this nature and extensive speaking 
campaigns by the Field Secretary were carried on in Arkansas, 
Arizona, California, Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Montana, South Caro- 
lina, Utah and Wisconsin. For four years this work, supple- 
mented by correspondence, bulletins and other printed matter 
was prosecuted without let-up, on an annual budget for all pur- 
poses of twenty thousand dollars. Its expenses were kept with- 
in that amount; a remarkable record indeed! 

The Committee early made efforts to secure cooperation of 
other welfare bodies and foundations. Effective and valuable 
cooperation was achieved with the United States Public Health 
Service through its then Surgeon-General Blue, who assigned 
several of his Assistant Surgeons-General for institutional and 
school surveys in Arkansas and Colorado, and as consultants 
with the Committee. The Eugenics Record Ofiice also sent one 
of its field staff to assist in the surveys in Arkansas and Indiana. 
Cooperation of the United States Public Health Service contin- 
ued up to the end of the Committee’s activities in 1919. This 
was especially valuable after the United States entered the 
World War, with respect to the feeble-minded women and girls 
drawn to the vicinity of the concentration camps, where they 
became a menace to the health of the soldiers. The Commit- 
tee’s field workers were used in social and psychological investi- 
gations at several of these Camps for the Public Health Service. 

We come now to one of the most valuable contributions 
made by the Committee on Provision to the Country’s welfare. 
The contribution had, and continues to have, such far-reaching 
and beneficent results that it needs to be told in some detail 
for its historical value. 

The United States declared war against Germany on April 
6, 1917. This meant the immediate opening of training camps 
for three or four million men. No provision had been made for 
sifting from these immense masses of men those whose insta- 
bility due to inferior intelligence would make them, not only of 
little value as soldiers, but a positive menace in the fighting 
lines. 7 
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Psychological examinations had already proven their value 
in schools, factories and institutions when given to individuals. 
It was impossible to think of attempting to apply these tests 
in this manner. Some more expeditious way had to be found 
at once if this sifting of four million men was to be accomplish- 
ed. It would have taken years, a lot of them, employing all 
the competent psychologists in the country, to have done this 
in the usual way. It had to be done within a comparatively few 
months. 

On April 10, 1917, four days after war was declared, letters 
were sent by the Committee to the Secretary of War and Secre- 
tary of the Navy. They read in part: 


I wish to call to your attention the desirability of extending the 
scope of examination of recruits for the Army and Navy to include 
examination of their mentality, to the end that irresponsible men, 
those whose mentality is such as to inferfere with their judgment 
and stability, may be rejected for the fighting arms of the Army and 
Navy. 

I have been advised that the Canadian authorities have experi- 
enced trouble in this direction, and that a number of recruits trained 
and sent to the front have had to be returned because of their un- 
fitness, due to mental defect. 

It is doubtless true that many of the class I refer to could be 
utilized in connection with some branch of the War and Navy Ser- 
vices if their condition is known and they are properly directed; but 
it seems evident that these people are not qualified for the services 
required of those who carry arms and do the actual fighting. * * * * 

It is quite likely that it would be well worth while for our 
Government to instruct the medical officers at the recruiting stations 
to give special attention to the mental age of those who may enlist 
or be drawn for service. It may be possible in this connection to 
utilize the Public Health Service officials, who are trained in this 
work, to give the necessary inetruction to these medical officers at 
the recruiting stations. * * * 

I am directed to advise you that if the facilities of this Com- 
mittee can be of service to the Government in this connection, or in 
any other way, those services are at your disposal. 


(Signed) Joseph P. Byers, 
Executive Secretary. 


On April 19, a letter was sent from the Committee on Pro- 
vision to the President of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Professor Robert M. Yerkes of Harvard University, who 
had but recently been named chairman of a special committee 
of that association to consider the possibility of applying mental 
tests to the recruits for the Army and Navy. That letter asked 
for information as to the nature of the special committee's 
work and concluded, “If in any way the Committee on Provision 


can second the efforts of your association along this line we 
shall be glad to do so.” 
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Much correspondence followed between April 19 and the 
middle of May. 


April 28, Byers to Yerkes: 


Yours of the 27th received. I am very glad to learn from it of 
the action of the American Psychological Association. Our Commit- 
tee, of course, does not want to do anything to cause confusion in 
the minds of Washington officials. However, if there is anything 
that we can do to cooperate with other efforts in the same direction, 
we want to do it. 


May 4, Yerkes to Byers: 


* * * Tt is extremely important, as you already appreciate, that 
psychological and psychiatric activities in the service of the Nation 
be coordinated and correlated to the utmost. If individuals work 
independently and diverse methods of examining are employed, re- 
sults are sure to be more or less unsatisfactory and misunderstand- 
ing may develop. * * * * * 

Already a committee of the American Psychological Association, 
headed by me, is being organized to prepare methods for the psycho- 
logical examining of recruits in the Army and Navy. I have not 
the least desire to interfere with individual or institutional liberty 
or initiative, but I conceive it to be my duty to point out that unless 
a method is prepared which has the approval of the leading psycho- 
logical authorities, our work is almost certain to be brought to 
naught. I am, therefore, going to ask that you aid me in centraliz- 
ing this work. I shall gladly confer with you at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. I am enclosing a list of the already organized committees 
of psychologists. 


H. H. Goddard, Vineland, New Jersey 

L. M. Terman, Stanford University, California 
T. H. Haines, Columbus, Ohio 

F. L. Wells, Waverly, Massachusetts 

W. V. Bingham, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

R. M. Yerkes, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

G. M. Whipple, Urbana, Illinois 

On or abouf May 13, Professor Yerkes, Doctor M. J. Green- 
man, Chairman of the Committee on Provision, and Mr. Byers 
had a conference in Philadelphia at which Professor Yerkes re- 
ported that a request made by his committee at Washington 
for funds amounting to twenty-five thousand dollars, to finance 
its work, had been denied; and further, that the American Psy- 
chological Association had no funds for this purpose. 

There was no time for delay. The Committee on Provision 
was vitally interested in the preparation of simplified intelli- 
gence tests that could be used for large groups of men. That 
seemed the only solution if the plan was to be made effective. 
The Army and Navy authorities were interested if such group 
testing could be made possible. The materials and methods, 
however, would have to be perfected before presentation to the 
government officials for adoption. 
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Just before the conference with Professor Yerkes, the Di- 
rector of The Training School, Professor Johnstone, had been 
advised of it by telephone and told the chances were good for 
getting the School involved “up to its neck.” His anticipated 
reply was, “You can go the limit.” 

Thus fortified, the suggestion was made to Professor Yerkes 
that the Committee on Provision would finance his committee 
up to eight hundred dollars for traveling expenses, clerk-hire, 
printing, and materials; that the Training School would take 
care of his committee of seven for such time as might be neces- 
sary for them to complete their work, giving them full use of 
its Research Laboratory and all other facilities that might be 
helpful. In view of the facts that members of the Psychological 
Committee were to serve without pay, that the Training School 
would provide for their maintenance and every provision for the 
prosecution of their work, and that the atmosphere of the School 
was one where the Committee could work undisturbed by the 
distracting influences of war-time preparation, the sum of eight 
hundred dollars was deemed sufficient and it so proved. 

This offer, after presentation by Professor Yerkes to the 
National Research Council, was approved and accepted and on 
May 21 the Committee on Provision was notified; also, that the 
seven members of the Psychological Committee had been sum- 
moned to convene at the Training School on May 28. Only two 
weeks elapsed between the original offer of the Committee on 
Provision and the beginning of work by the wide-spread Com- 
mittee of Psychologists at the Village of Happiness. 

Within less than three months after the declaration of war 
the Psychological Committee had completed its work of devising 
those group-testing methods adopted by the Army and Navy. 
These methods, modified and improved by experience, have been 
used largely since the war in schools, universities, industries 
and public works. 

The Research Laboratory of the Vineland Training School 
first interpreted and developed in our own country the 
work of Binet-Simon on the “Measurement of Intelligence:” 
this in 1908 and subsequent years. It was again at the Train- 
ing School, in its Laboratory with its Director of Research, 
Doctor H. H. Goddard, sitting as one of seven leading American 
psychologists, in 1917, that group-testing was developed and 
given immediate recognition as meeting a grave war-time emer- 
gency. 
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Through 1918 and the early months of 1919 the Committee 
on Provision continued to “see it through.” 


Yerkes to Byers, August 13, 1917: 


Our methods have been applied in four different Army or Navy 
stations during the past month, to nearly 5,000 men. The results are, 
on the whole, gratifying, and we are all inclined to think that we 
can rapidly modify the methods so that they will be serviceable. 
The War Department has recently decided to introduce psychological 
methods into various bureaus. Within a fortnight we shall probably 
have forty or fifty psychologists at work, and if our methods prove 
valuable, there will doubtless be two, three, or even four times as 
many men engaged within two months. 

This development is beyond our expectations. I had hoped that 
within six months or a year we might accomplish as much, but I 
never dreamed of the extensive and varied demands coming upon us 
so soon. 

I have accepted commission as Major attached to the staff of 
the Surgeon-General of the Army and shall have general direction of 
the psychological examining of recruits. This will give abundant 
opportunity for the use of the methods which your committee enabled 
us to develop. * * * * * 

Please express to the members of your committee, for all of us 
who have been concerned with the development of psychological 
methods, most hearty appreciation. We feel that we owe to you the 
initiation of our work. 


Yerkes to Byers, March 5, 1918: 


Relative to your interest you are informed that in certain camps 
low grade men instead of being made a part of the mobile division 
are being left in the Depot Brigade and are therefore attached to 
the camp instead of to the division. This seems a very happy partial 
solution of the problem. 

March, 1919, saw the beginning of the end of the Commit- 
tee on Provision as a national body. Its financial support was 
being curtailed on account of more pressing war-demands on 
those whose generosity had enabled it to perform for four years. 

It closed up its affairs and disbanded early in 1919. Since 
then, because the need remains urgent, the work has gone on 
under the Extension Department of the Training School, direct- 
ed by Miss Helen F. Hill. Miss Hill served with the national 
committee as one of its field-staff. 
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Apply the Known, Investigate the Unknown 


At one of the committee meetings of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, in 1931, Dr. A. J. Carl- 
son, of the University of Chicago, made the following state- 
ments: 


“No informed man or woman can study the various 
committee reports (of the White House Conference) 
without reaching the conclusion that despite the very 
serious gaps in our knowledge, we know today a great 
deal more than we actually apply in child welfare..... 
“Having taken stock and come to fair agreement both 
on what we know and what we do not know touching 
the large problem of child welfare, there remain but 
the two perennial tasks of applying the known and 
investigating the unknown. Both lines of effort call 
for the combined efforts of experts and laymen. They 
call for a high measure of social conscience, broad un- 
derstanding, persistence, patience, candor, cash'..... 
“Unless we see something tangible both in the way 
of more universal and more intelligent application of 
the known facts of child welfare, and greater social 
understanding and financial support for research in this 
field, we have wasted our time and the substance of 
friends.’’ 


The current general demand for research and the increasing 
insistence upon a scientific and factual background in all fields 
of human endeavor is most gratifying. The generous financial 
Support of research on the part of persons of both large and 
small means is one of the encouraging signs in a materialistic 
civilization. Research is increasing in both quality and quan- 


tity and the scientific investigator is attaining public recogni- 
tion hitherto unknown. 


| Italics ours. We need it tool 
2 Alterations from the original ours. 
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We need more and more research. But research is futile 
unless its products are capitalized in practical applications. 
There is real danger that the insistent demand for more research 
may distract its very proponents from the need for utilizing 
research contributions. Even in business where the applica- 
tions of research are eliminating waste, perfecting products, ex- 
tending manufacture, and increasing human efficiency and hap- 
piness, the application of new-found knowledge is often slow. 
Since our social organization tends to set higher values on eco- 
nomic security than it does upon social progress, it is not sur- 
prising that in the various fields of social welfare there is even 
greater delay in carrying research findings into practice than 
is the case in the business world. 

It is important, also, to note that the application of re- 
search findings for practical purposes is, in itself, a test of the 
validity of these results. Thus, the early application of research 
conclusions not only promotes better practice but also, and 
thereby, promotes further research. In this process care must 
be taken that the methods of application are no less valid than 
the methods of investigation, since otherwise the imperfect 
utlization of research findings may unwarrantedly seem to dis- 
prove the investigational conclusions. 


What are some of the fruits of research in the field of men- 
tal deficiency which still await the widespread application which 
their demonstrated validity merits? It is a little hazardous to 
set forth as accepted knowledge those conclusions which may 
represent merely the trend of progressive thought rather than 
accepted or established facts. The following propositions 
should, therefore, be considered as generally accepted rather 
than finally proved. 

We know that at least one per cent of the general popula- 
tion is mentally deficient. We know that this percentage is 
probably twice as great among children of school age. We know 
that the mentally deficient, on the average, live only half as 
long as the mentally normal. We know that not all the feeble- 
minded require institutional care; perhaps not even more than 
ten per cent of them need to be permanently institutionalized.’ 
We know that special classes are essential for the non-institu- 
tionalized mentally deficient children of school age. We know 


3 At present less than five per cent of the estimated total number are receiving 
institutional care. 
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that many feeble-minded children are being cared for in the 
shelter of their own families. We know that these families are 
in grave need of sound advice that will improve the effective- 
ness of such care and will help to meet the adjustment prob- 
lems of the family which such care entails. We know that a 
large number of the feeble-minded sent to institutions, both high 
grade and low-grade types, may be returned to their families or 
to the community with a fair presumption that the family or 
community can resume supervision or that the individual will 
be reasonably self-supporting after a period of institutional 
training. We know that the feeble-minded have a special inapti- 
tude for academic learning, but that they have fair compensa- 
tory capabilities in the direction of manual and occupational ac- 
tivities. We know that the high-grade feeble-minded and the 
mentally inferior normals resemble each other and are easily 
confused, and that this confusion should be avoided in educa- 
tional practice by improved methods of mental diagnosis and 
differentiated methods of training. We know that the majority 
of the feeble-minded can be well cared for in the community if 
suitable programs of community control are provided, and that 
this will not only greatly reduce the cost of caring for the feeble- 
minded but may be even more advantageous for them. We 
know that the feeble-minded are often victims of our social or- 
ganization, rather than being themselves directly responsible for 
social derelictions. We know that sterilization is, in certain in- 
stances and under certain conditions, advisable, being both a 
therapeutic and a protective measure. We know that mental 
hygiene clinics will assist in the detection of the mentally de- 
ficient at large, thereby providing the first step of any program 
of control. 

It would be illuminating to summarize the results of re- 
search during the past twenty-five years and to parallel such 
a Summary with the record of the application of such knowl- 
edge. Most of the representative statements just cited are the 
outcome of research investigations which have been further 
substantiated by extensive application; yet such applications 
represent the merest indications of the possibilities of adminis- 
trative programs. 

What has been said does not mean that a research holiday 
need be declared. On the contrary, research must and will con- 
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tinue. Research must precede application, although, under cer- 
tain conditions, research can be conducted as an evaluation of 
existing practice. The imperative need for more extensive ap- 
plication of research findings does not, therefore, suggest that 
research should stand still until application has caught up. On 
the contrary, the abundance of scientific knowledge now avail- 
able should serve as a vigorous stimulus to both application 
and further investigation. 

St. Augustine formulated this problem when he said, “My 
mind knows it; my heart desires it; yet I do nothing.” Our case 
is not so bad as his, for continuous and gratifying progress has 
been made in doing something about what we know can and 
should be done. As Dr. Carlson concluded his address, so let us 
terminate this appeal: ‘We are now gathered, under the same 
banner, in the stress of peace, to give our all to the children of 
our land. AsI see it, the program is: ‘Apply the known, inves- 
tigate the unknown.’ Let’s go.” 

E. A. D. 





Institution Notes 
An Igloo in South Jersey 


To those who are native to, and acquainted with, South Jersey where 
winters are known to be exceedingly mild, the title may be a bit fantastic. 
However, the winter just receding has been a fantastic winter, and we are 
allowed to depart from the commonplace in our stories relative to it. 

Snowstorm after snowstorm, each trying to outdo the one preceding 
it in blizzardry and depth, has given many opportunities to the boys of the 
Training School for creative expression. In giving vent to the urge to build, 
the boys of Maple Cottage ventured forth one afternoon in late January 
with shovels, spades, etc., and proceeded to erect—a snow house. Their 
plans were roughly drawn, calling for just a pile of snow, hollowed out, 
with an entrance on one side. The writer, seeing the activity, sauntered 
over and, realizing the possibilities, offered himself—-Superintendent of Con- 
struction. (He likes to play at being a kid too, I reckon.) 

New plans were hurriedly constructed, and the work proceeded with 
system and dispatch. The new plans called for a circular wall about six 
feet in diameter (inside measurement) and eighteen inches thick at the 
base. The height was problematical, depending on stamina and the acces- 
sibility of sufficient snow. The work (really play) progressed rapidly but 
by the following afternoon the boys had run short of stamina. Since the 
walls were four feet high at that time, four feet became the height of the 
finished ceiling. Light boards were then laid across the walls and about 
three feet of snow thrown on top of the boards for the roof. When this 
was finished, the snow was rounded off and smoothed until the resemblance 
was remarkably like that of an igloo, or house in Eskimeaux. The dimen- 
sions at completion were approximately nine feet at the base and seven 
feet high at the center. For windows, we borrowed three square pans from 
Mrs. Evans and, after pouring a half inch of water in each, put them out 
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over night to freeze. Surely enough, the next morning we had three win- 
dow-panes. Installing them was a very simple matter. The door was cut 
for southern exposure. The boys could sit inside and catch the odors of 
cooking from Elmer Cottage. 

The boys brought out some old carpets, tomato baskets, etc. In a few 
moments another house was ready for a tenant. We then radioed Admiral 
Byrd as to weather conditions down there, and told him that if it became 
much colder in South Jersey, we would all be coming down to spend the 
winter with him. 

The greatest fun of all came a few days later when Mr. Nash and Mr. 
McIntire came over with their movie cameras and reeled off several feet of 
close-ups of the igloo, and the leading contractors; Osborne, Edward, John, 
Eddie, Norman, Robert and James. As a smashing climax the entire Maple 
group, ably assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Keith and the writer, sixteen in all, 
packed into the igloo and emerged one by one into the face . 7 ——— 

. P. Lewis 





ELMER: We spent a most enjoyable evening playing our new piano. All 
the old favorite hymns were sung with hearts content until bedtime. 
LINDEN: Some of the little fellows are very observing about how folks 
are dressed up at Sunday Assembly. To-day as they passed Mrs. Akers 
at the piano, Arthur said, “Don’t Mrs. Akers look pretty? She’s about 
the onliest lady who dresses up.’ They often wonder why Mr. Nash 
doesn’t wear his Christmas neck tie, the one that came in the big box. 
MAPLE: Howard’s mother brought a large birthday cake, candy and fav- 
ors, and we celebrated his birthday by having a party in the evening. 
The decorations, candy and favors were in keeping with St. Patrick’s 


Day. Of course we had ice-cream! All the boys had a very happy 
evening. 


HUTCHINSON: The boys did enjoy Billy’s birthday party. Several boys 
from other cottages were guests. They played Rollo-Bollo, Stick a 
Disk, and Marble Game. Prizes were given to the winners of each 
game. Refreshments, consisting of hot chocolate, ice cream, cookies, 
birthday cake, peanuts and candy were served. Mrs. Jones baked the 
birthday cake and decorated it with green candles and holders. 


DeMOTT: The boys are very interested in our new project in woodwork. 
They enjoy working on door-stops, flower holders, etc. We have made 
some very nice things and are planning to make more. 

CAROL: Carol celebrated her birthday on March 6. Twenty-four of her 
girl friends attended. She received a number of attractive gifts. I 
think I never saw her happier than she was that night. Miss Wells 
had selected a gift for each girl. Each gift was wrapped and labeled. 
During the evening Carol had the pleasure of presenting the gifts and 
then, Oh, what a good time they had unwrapping them! A real sur- 
prise party, and a lot of fun as they enjoyed their various gifts. Re- 
freshments, which were served in their attractive dining room, consist- 
ed of a big beautiful birthday cake, ice cream and candy. It was the 
most delightful party that has been observed in this new cottage. 

MOORE: It would be hard to find a happier girl than Barbara when she 
celebrated her twenty-first birthday, March 13. Early in the morning 
a beautiful plant and a large bunch of pink sweet peas arrived. They 
were particularly appreciated since they came through the thoughtful- 
ness and love of her Mother, who is ill. In the evening she and her 
friends had a real birthday celebration; sang, played games, etc. The 
girls sang “Happy Birthday” as the twenty-one candles were lighted 
on the fine big cake decorated in pink. 
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Report of Menantico Colony* 
Frank G. Merithew 


Today the Colony is twenty years old. It seemingly was 
not so long ago that we were looked upon as a promising child 
with long curls and bright prospects. We have lost the curls 
and are now budding into manhood. Next year, in 1934, we 
shall have reached our majority of years or, in other words, 
have passed our twenty-first birthday which will legally entitle 
us to vote. 


As many of you well know, we commenced the building of 
the Colony without funds. It was through the generosity of 
our good and faithful friend, Mr. Van Wagenen, that it was 
possible for us to purchase 534 acres of land. I have often 
wondered if he had a picture of what the Colony might be like 
after twenty years of growth. We deeply regret that he was 
not spared to see the growth and out come of the Colony which 
he so materially helped to start. 


I have gathered together facts and figures with the idea 
of presenting a picture, showing the growth in ten year periods. 
In 1913 we had 534 acres of land covered with scrub-oak, in- 
numerable large ant hills and winding wood roads. We had 
four wooden buildings: namely, dormitory without bathroom 
facilities; a kitchen and dining room with a hole in the ground 
which was our refrigerating plant; a small bungalow which 
yours truly called “home’’; and a small barn which housed two 
horses, a cow and the Sunday Phaeton. This comprised the 
total assets of Menantico Colony in 1913. 


By 1923 we had made considerable progress and had con- 
structed seven cement buildings: namely, Administration build- 
ing, Bleecker cottage, Pine cottage, storeroom, shop, horse barn 
and hog barn. Today we have the above listed buildings, also 
a modern kitchen and dining room which have replaced the old 
wooden structure, a modern dairy barn and milk house, cow 
barn, bull barn, hay barn, slaughter house, sweet potato house 
and a hydroelectric plant. 


* This Report was read at the Annual Association Meeting, June, 1933. 
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In 1913 Menantico Colony owned 534 acres and in 1923 
ten years later, we owned 760 acres. Today, ten years later, 
we own 1280 acres. 


In 1923 our farm produced: 
20 bu. of apples 
992 bas. potatoes 
100 tons of ensilage 
30 tons of hay 
533 bu. of field corn 
Last year we produced: 
1420 bu. of apples 
1477 bas. of potatoes 
5800 bu. of sweet potatoes 
260 bu. of peppers 
850 bu. of cucumbers 
67 tons alfalfa hay 
225 tons ensilage 


In 1923 we had a dairy of eight milch cows and twenty 
head of young stock. Today we have a dairy of fifty-four milch 
cows and forty-six young stock. I dare not say much about 
the cattle since I have been accused of being a bore upon the 
subject. However, I feel I must tell you that our yearly pro- 
duction has about doubled in the past three years. The average 
production per cow in the State of New Jersey is about nine 
thousand pounds. All of our mature cows have a record of ten 
thousand pounds or better. The highest record made was 
22,355 pounds. Last year we had an average production of 
12,254 pounds per cow. The increased production of our herd 
is the outcome of careful selection of our breeding stock. This 
was commenced several years before the herd was transferred 
to the Colony. Much of our success in the handling of the herd 
is due to Professor Bender of the Agricultural College at New 
Brunswick, whose services were granted by Doctor Lipman. 
Through Professor Bender’s efforts we have been able to “tie 
in” with the breeding program which is being carried on at the 
Sussex Farm, a large estate given to the State of New Jersey 
by Mr. Turner of New York City. The aim of the State is 
to establish a herd of Holstein cattle which will produce 4% 
butterfat. To commence the work they purchased forty Holstein 
cows with a high butterfat test. They bought a half interest 
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in the leading sire of the Holstein breed. This sire is Ormsby 
Sensation 45th, which was bought for twenty-four thousand 
dollars. We have a bull calf sired by this bull. Our present 
herd, with an outstanding sire for breeding should, in a few 
years, be as good, if not better, than any herd in the State of 
New Jersey. (I would like to say in the United States, but I 
fear that is covering too much territory.) 


I am sorry that I am forced to admit that the hydroelectric 
plant is not in operation. All of the construction work and in- 
stallation of machinery is completed and ready to operate. Last 
winter we cut all the trees and brush from the lake site and 
fully expected long before now to have the lake site clean of 
brush and logs. The excessive rainfall which we have had has 
prevented us from accomplishing this. Now that I have dis- 
appointed Mr. Branson and Professor Johnstone, as well as my- 
self, in not having the water plant in full operation; I purpose 
to make a thorough job of clearing the lake site by removing 
all the stumps, as well as the trees and brush. I know full well 
that they will be much more pleased in years to come. I also 
feel that the removal of all stumps will eliminate a danger haz- 
ard for the boys. 


The hydroelectric plant has a two-fold purpose. It is to 
be used for surface irrigation as well as producing electricity 
for our own use. The plant cost nearly six thousand dollars. 
Our electricity bill at present is about nine hundred dollars per 
year. We expect that the savings made in our electric light 
bill will pay for the plant within a term of ten years. The 
lake which will be created covers about seventy-five acres and, 
besides being of utility value as mentioned, it will enhance the 
beauty and attractiveness of the Colony a hundredfold. Be- 
sides all this, it will afford the boys an immense amount of 
pleasure. Our boys do faithful work and it gives me a great 
deal of satisfaction when I can create or arrange things for 
their recreation and enjoyment. 


The health of our boys during the whole year has been 
excellent with very, very little sickness. The boys are all happy 
and in fine spirits. They have built for themselves a real base- 
ball field. They have named it “Pop Eye Ball Park.” If you 
visit us, you will see a sign informing you of the name and the 
direction in which to go to reach the park. We have furnished 
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them with all the necessary material for baseball playing. | 
bought the ball players baseball suits which include caps and 
socks, with the initials “M. C.” displayed on the front of the 
shirts. Fishing is another sport that a dozen or more of the 
boys enjoy. One boy is a real fisherman. He is the kind who 
describes the size of the fish by measuring the length with his 
hands in an extended manner, stretching his hands farther apart 
as he describes the fish. One night he came home with four 
fair-sized fish and a bucket full of eels—I think there were 
twenty-three eels in all. Many of the smaller boys fish; they 
seldom catch anything, yet they are ardent fishermen. 

The progress that we have made during the past twenty 
years is mainly due to the loyal support and untiring efforts of 
our employees. The boys, too, have done their part. If we 
are privileged to continue the work for another ten years, we 
hope and expect to show you a new Menantico Colony; larger 
fields of hay, corn and potatoes, better cattle, more buildings, 
and better roads—in short, a more interesting place to see. 
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